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Well,  listeners,   'twas  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  piled  a  mile  high, 
were  dozens  of  questions,  all  waiting  reply. 

Let's  answer  first  the  lady  who  wants  to  know  how  to  make  cranberry  sauce 
in  which  the  berries  will  stay  whole  —  "looks  something  like  whole  red  cherries 
in  sauce,"  as  she  describes  it.     I'll  tell  you  exactly  how  to  make  that  kind  of 
sauce.     If  you  have  a  quart  of  cranberries  —  that's  a  pound  in  weight  —  you'll 
use  with  those  berries  three-fourths  cup  of  water,  and  1  and  one-fourth  cups  of 
sugar.     There  are  the  ingredients:     1  quart  of  cranberries,  washed  and  picked  ove> 
three-fourths  cup  water;  and,  1  and  one-fourth  cup  sugar.     First,  bring  the  sugar 
and  water  to  the  boil.     Then,  pour  in  the  berries.     Stir  lightly  until  the  berrie 
are  coated  with  sirup.     Then,  boil  for  just  5  minutes,  stirring  lightly.  Cover 
the  kettle  and  let  the  sauce  stand  to  cool.     Serve  cold. 

This  recipe  won't  make  cranberry  jelly.     But  it  will  make  a  sauce  in  which 
the  berries  will  be  whole.     Now,  if  you  want  your  sauce  to  jell,  the  proportions 
of  ingredients  will  be  different.     For  jelly,  you'll  use  2  cups  of  sugar,  and  1 
and  one-half  cups  of  water  to  your  quart  of  berries. 

Question  Number  2  is  from  another  housekeeper  who  wants  to  do  right  by  her 
Christmas  pudding.     She  asks  how  to  serve  plum  pudding  and  what  kind  of  sauce  to 
use  with  it.     Shades  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  Christmas  CarolJ     Let's  let  him 
answer  that  question  by  quoting  some  famous  lines  from  his  famous  story: 

"In  half  a  minute  Mrs.   Cratchit  entered  —  flushed,  but  smiling  proudly  — 
with  the  pudding  like  a  speckled  cannon-ball,   so  hard  and  firm,  blazing  in  half 
of  half -a- quartern  of  ignited  brandy,  and  belight  with  holly  stuck  on  top. " 

That,  listeners,  was  the  traditional  English  plum  pudding  served  in  the 
traditional  style.     It  was  round  in  shape  because  cooks  in  those  days  cooked 
their  puddings  in  bags.     It  had  a  twig  of  holly  stuck  in  the  top  for  decoration. 
And  it  was  all  in  a  blue  blaze.     Just  before  serving,  the  cook  would  pour  brandy 
over  the  pudding  and  then  light  the  brandy. 

The  only  thing  I  might  add  to  Dicken's  suggestions  as  to  how  to  serve  a 
plum  pudding  is  one  small  point  about  the  serving  plate.     Be  sure  it  is  hot. 
Plum  pudding  contains  a  good  deal  of  fat.     So  it  needs  a  heated  plate  to  hold  it. 
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Finally,  about  the  sauce.     I  don't  know  what  kind  of  sauce  Mrs.  Cratchit 
served.    Dickens  doesn't  say.     But  the  old-time  and  present-day  favorite  is 
certainly  hard  sauce.     This  is  a  simple  mixture  of  "butter  and  powdered  sugar, 
creamed  together  with  vanilla  to  flavor  it,  and  nutmeg  over  the  top.     Tor  a 
family  of  5  or  6,  use  about  a  fourth  cup  of  "butter  to  three-fourths  cup  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  a  half  teaspoon  of  vanilla.     The  secret  of  making  creamy  hard 
sauce  lies  in  long  "beating.     You  chill  the  sauce  "before  serving  so  it  will  he 
hard.  But  once  on  that  steaming  pudding,  of  course,  it  will  melt  again.     I  men- 
tioned powdered  white  sugar  for  this  sauce,  hut  I  should  add  that  some  people 
like  it  made  with  brown  sugar  and  flavored  with  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange. 

Yes,  and  some  people  even  like  a  liquid  rather  than  a  hard  sauce  for  their 
plum  pudding.     I've  known  cooks  who  served  egg-nogg  sauce  with  brandy  flavoring. 
I've  known  others  who  served  sour  sauce,  and,  foamy  sauce  and  what  not.  Well, 
there's  no  accounting  for  tastes.     But  if  you  believe  in  being  conventional  about 
your  Christmas  mdding,  I  think  you'll  want  nice  creamy  hard  sauce  with  nutmeg 
on  top. 

Now  another  question.     A  lady  who  wants  to  know  whether  it  is  true  that 
1  Christmas  candles  will  burn  longer  and  more  slowly  if  they  are  kent  in  the 
refrigerator  to  chill  through  before  they  appear  on  the  table.     Well,   I  shouldn't 
ibe  a  bit  surprised.     That  sounds  reasonable.     But  I've  never  tried  it  myself. 
And  I've  never  heard  of  any  scientific  study  of  the  matter. 

Now,  here's  a  letter  from  a  young  housekeeper  who's  trying  to  plan  prepar- 
ations for  Christmas  dinner.     She  wants  to  know  how  much  of  the  meal  she  can  get 
ready  the  day  before  —  that's  today.     But  she  doesn't  tell  me  what  her  menu  is. 
I'll  have  to  guess.     Of  course,  you  old-timers  have  a  very  good  idea  of  these 
day-before  jobs.     But  you  might  listen  and  see  if  you  agree  with  my  suggestions. 
■Most  good  cooks  I  know  get  the  bird  all  ready  the  day  before  —  all  picked  and 
■clean.    And  they  mix  the  stuffing,   too.     But  they  don't  put  the  stuffing  in  the 
bird  so  long  in  advance  because  the  flesh  of  the  bird  is  so  likely  to  absorb  the 
taste  of  onion  and  sage  until  it  loses  its  own  fine  flavor.     But  you  can  get  the 
■giblets  stewed  and  chopped  for  gravy  the  day  before. 

If  your  menu  includes  green  vegetables,  you  can  prepare  these  for  the 
kettle  or  the  salad  —  get  them  washed  and  picked  over  —  and  then  put  them  in 
waxed  paper  or  in  a  covered  container  in  the  refrigerator  to  become  crisp  over- 
Itiight .     That  goes  for  lettuce  and  celery  especially,  but  also  for  spinach, 
B;arrots,  sprouts,  green  beans,  and  so  on. 

Cranberry  sauce  or  jelly  is  a  day-before  dish,  too.     So  is  any  gelatin 
mixture  such  as  tomato  aspic  salad.    And  so  is  salad  dressing. 

As  for  the  dessert,   in  case  you're  having  homemade  ice  cream  or  mousse,  you 
lean  put  that  in  the  refrigeratory  tray  the  day  before.     Or,   if  you  haven't  an  auto- 
matic refrigerator,  you  can  put/ in  a  tight  mold  and  pack  it  away  in  ice  and  salt. 

That's  all  the  questions  we  have  time  for  today,   except  one  from  the  lis- 
tener who  wants  to  know  my  favorite  Christmas  poem.     Oh,  dear,   that's  a  hard 
ftuestion.     I  have  several  favorites.     But  since  we're  on  the  subject  of  food, 
here's  a  very  old  bit  of  verse  that  I've  always  been  fond  of. 

"Now  all  our  neighbors'   chimneys  smoke,  And  Christmas  logs  are  burning; 
Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meats  choke,     And  all  their  spits  are  turning.  With- 
out the  door  let  sorrow  lie,  And  if  for  cold  it  hao  to  die;  We'll  bury  it  in 
Christmas  pie,  And  everymore  be  merry." 
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